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Qiuluzi ##F , An Early Chinese Name for Sariputra 


Seishi KarasHima and Jan NATTIER 


During the first decades of the production of Buddhist translations in China, a great 
many Indian personal names were transcribed—rather than translated—into Chinese. 
The earliest translator whose work has come down to us, An Shigao # t# i (fl. mid-2nd 
century CE), seems to have preferred to transcribe the sounds of Indian proper names 
(including place names as well as personal names), while using translation to render most 
Buddhist technical terms. His immediate successors, however, diverged from the “middle 
path” he had established, tending instead toward the exclusive use of transcription (in the 
case of Lokaksema 3% #00, fl. 165-185) or translation (in the case of the translation 
team of An Xuan %% and Yan Fotiao mc(batl, fl. c. 180). Translators of subsequent 
generations—including such influential figures as Zhi Qian Sit (fl. 220-252) and 
Dharmaraksa “7&8 (fl. 265-309 CE)—returned to An Shigao’s practice of using both 
translation and transcription, though in their works the distribution of these two types of 
terms no longer conforms to the distinction between proper names and technical terms.’ 
In sum, there is considerable variety among early translators as to the use of transcription 
and/or translation to represent Indian names and terms. 

This being said, many of the transcriptions introduced by An Shigao subsequently 
gained broad currency, and a number of them continue in circulation even today. Among 
these highly successful coinages is the name of the Buddha’s disciple Sariputra, which 
appears as Shelifu & Fld (EMC cia’ li® put, P278, 188, 99)? in An Shigao’s works.’ This 
transcription was subsequently appropriated by a wide range of translators, including 


‘Tt is difficult to give a brief characterization of the work of these two translators, for both of them 
are known for the variety of styles within their corpus. In Zhi Qian’s case many of these variations may be 
due to the fact that he often revised existing translations made by others, absorbing much of their 
vocabulary, and some of their style, in the process; in Dharmaraksa’s case these inconsistencies are surely 
the result (at least in part) of the changing composition of the groups of translation assistants with whom 
he worked. In addition, both of these men enjoyed translation careers spanning several decades, and we 
must always make allowances for the fact that these early translators—like their modern counterparts—may 
simply have changed their minds. 

* Reconstructed pronunciations in Early Middle Chinese (EMC) are taken from Pulleyblank’s 
Lexicon (1991). 

* This transcription has an important variant in -El (EMC wuat, P387), suggesting an underlying 
-vut- (in at least some incoming Indic-language texts) rather than -put-. 
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Lokaksema, Kang Mengxiang fiat (fl. 190-220), Zhi Qian, and Dharmaraksa.* The 
fact that it was also adopted by the illustrious translator Kumarajiva 3EE¥E{T ensured 
that it would continue to be known and used down to the present.’ 

Despite the widespread acceptance of this transcription, however, it was not without 
competition during the early years of the production of Chinese Buddhist translations. 
In a number of texts dating from as early as the third century CE we find Sariputra’s 
name translated as Qiuluzi ®K#2-F “Son of Autumn Dew” (with the homophonous variant 
4B “Son of Waterbird-Egret” appearing in certain texts). In this paper we propose 
to investigate the antecedents of this translation in India, on the one hand, and its 
fortunes in China on the other. 

The translation of Sariputra’s name as #K#2F or EF (the distribution of these 
two forms will be discussed below) appears in a small but significant group of Chinese 
texts. According to the titles and attributions given in the Taisho Shinshii Daizokyd KE. 
Arte ABU, they are the following: 

° Fomu banniebuan jing HeRLIRVEIE RE, attributed to Huijian HARK (fl. 457 CE)® 
© = Liudu jijing KEES, attributed to Kang Senghui R18 ® (fl. 247-280)’ 
° Da mingdu jing KAR, attributed to Zhi Qian® 
© Luoyun renru jing HERE, attributed to Faju YEE (fl. 290-306)” 
© Weisheng yuan jing AREAS (var. RAZED), attributed to Zhi Qian” 
©  Sibei jing P4#K, attributed to Dharmaraksa"" 
Aside from these, the name Qiuluzi (with or without bird radicals) appears only in 


* A more complete transcription of Sériputra as ##ll6¥E, in which the final -ra is represented by 
the character # (EMC la, P203), appears in two early translations: the Banzhou sanmei jing WeFt = TE 
translated by Lokaksema (T418) and the Huiyin sanmei jing SAEI=IKE translated by Zhi Qian (1632). 
Both of these texts, it should be noted, are atypical of the work of their respective translators (though their 
attributions are well attested in our oldest sources): the Banzhou sanmei jing is known to have been revised 
(especially in its verse sections, though all three occurrences of this term are in the prose), while the Huiyin 
sanmei jing is the most “Lokaksema-like” work in Zhi Qian’s corpus, abounding in many of the long 
transcribed terms that are also found in Lokaksema’s texts. 

* An alternative form Shelizi # Fil, consisting of both transcription and translation, was favored 
by some later translators, including Xuanzang “4E, Yijing #2, and *Danapala (iii), but it did not 
succeed in displacing An Shigao’s transcription as the most widely used form. Interestingly, Sengyou 
classifies the form #74ll #3 used by An Shigao and Lokaksema in the 2nd century as a “new translation,” 
presumably on the basis of the fact that it had been adopted by Kumarajiva, while #ki@ and GRF (a 
form that is not otherwise attested in the Taisho edition of the canon, and may be a “ghost word”) are 
classified as “old” ([2145, 55.5226). In the Vigiejing yinyi —W)#8% 38 we find reference to yet another 
form (also classified here as “old”), viz. Shenzi SF, in which Sariputra is derived from sarira “body” 
(12128, 54. 364b s.v. BKHBF and 450b s.v. HF Hs; for further discussion of this term see below, p. 372). 


° 1145, 2.869b19 and 870b11. 

"T152, 3.16a25 and passim (20 occurrences, with the hybrid form #K#8 at 3.3c10 and 13c21). 
°T225, 8.478b28 and passim (70 occurrences). 

°'T500, 14.769a21 and 25, b19, and cS (all of which are in the hybrid form #24). 

'-T507, 14.775a26. 

1769, 17.705b18. 
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Chinese texts that are dependent on those listed above—that is, in quotations from or 
commentaries on the above translations, or in discussions of the vocabulary they contain.” 
Taking the data given in the Taisho edition at face value, it would seem that the name 
Qiuluzi was used by no fewer than five different translators over a period of two centuries, 
ranging from the middle of the 3rd century CE to the middle of the Sth century. 

A closer look, however, reveals that the majority of these attributions are untenable, 
and this complicates our attempt to place these texts in time and space. If we consult the 
earliest (and most reliable) of the extant scriptural catalogues, the Chu sanzang jiji th= Jk 
aUS& compiled by Sengyou {#4 (completed c. 515 CE), we obtain a completely different 
picture. Reviewing the above six texts in the same sequence (that is, in the order of their 
appearance in the Taishé canon), the evidence given there is the following: 

° Fomu banniehuan jing PeEHBQENS (T145): Sengyou attributes only one text 
to a figure named Huijian ffi, and it is not the “Sutra on the Parinirvana of 
the Buddha’s Mother” but the Guanding jing #2 1R#E “Consecration Sutra,” a 
text he considers not a translation, but a forgery.’ References to a scripture 
entitled Foru banniehuan jing occur, on the other hand, at two different places 
in Sengyou’s catalogue: once in the list of scriptures produced by known 
translators, where it is credited to Juqu {H2E (= Juqu Jingsheng JAR At, fl. 
mid-5th c. CE),'* and once on his list of “anonymous scriptures” (Ki, i.e., 
texts for which the name of the translator had been lost).’* Juqu’s work (but 
not that of the anonymous translator) is also said to have the alternative title 
Da’aidao banniehuan jing KEM YEAR (“Scripture on the Parinirvina of 
Mahaprajapati”). The latter title appears alone (i.e., without any mention of a 
variant name) in yet a third place in Sengyouw’s work: the older list of anonymous 
scriptures compiled by Dao’an (374 CE).’° 

The version of this scripture with which we are concerned is unlikely to be 
the same as the one attributed to Juqu by Sengyou. The language of the Fomu 
banniehuan jing (1145) is more archaic than that of Juqu’s surviving works; 
both of his extant translations, for example, begin with the formula 127i 
“Thus have I heard,””” while our text uses the older rendition FAR “It was 
heard like this” (the form used by almost all translators prior to the beginning 
of the 5th c. CE). Nor does Juqu’s heavy reliance on transcribed names and 
terms in these two texts resemble the style of T145, where almost all proper 
names and technical terms are translated. In sum, if our text corresponds to 


These include T1776, 2121, 2122, 2123, 2128, and 2145 (without bird radicals) and T1708, 1721, 
1733, 1755, 1757, 1762, 2128, and 2772 (with bird radicals). 


912145, 55.39a21-23. On this text see Strickmann 1990. | 

412145, 55.13a12-14; cf. 106c13-14. 

512145, 55.24b4. 

"6 See T2145, 55.1749. 

”” See his Sia) 62 LE HARK (T452, 14.418b6) and AMIE (1620, 15.333a12). 
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any of the translations mentioned by Sengyou, its counterpart must be one of 
his two “anonymous scriptures.” The most likely candidate would seem to be 
the Da’aidao banniebuan jing named on Dao’an’s list, as the name Da’aidao XK 
#38 “Great Path-Lover” appears throughout our text as the translation of 
Mabaprajapazi,* but this must remain only speculative. 

Liudu jijing 7 ESE (T1152): this is the least problematic item on our list, for 
a text by this title is ascribed to Kang Senghui in the catalogue section of 
Sengyou’s Chu sanzang jiji (T2145, 55.7a25-b1) as well as in the biographical 
section of the same work (97a14). 

Da mingdu jing KAAFERE (1225): though the attribution of the Da mingdu 
jing to Zhi Qian is well established, appearing among the translations credited 
to him in Sengyou’s Chu sanzang jiji (T2145, 55.748), the actual situation is 
quite complex. The received text consists of two quite distinct parts which 
differ in vocabulary and style: the first chapter (which has been transmitted 
together with an interlinear commentary) and the remainder of the text (chapters 
2-30). Differences in vocabulary are sometimes dramatic: the first chapter, 
for example, translates bodbisattva using the standard transcription pusa BE, 
while in the remainder of the text the word is translated (rather than transcribed) 
as kaishi f¥Jt. Chapters 2-30 are clearly a revision (in abbreviated style) of 
Lokaksema’s Daoxing jing i8{T#§ (T224), while chapter 1 exhibits no 
dependence on Lokaksema’s text and shows no signs of abbreviation. On the 
other hand, the two parts of the Da mingdu jing share some highly unusual 
vocabulary—including Shanye ##3% as a translation of Subbiti, as well as the 
name Qiuluzi which concerns us here—which makes it clear that the translator 
who produced one of these two parts had access to the other. At present our 
working hypothesis is that the latter part of the text, and not the first chapter, 
is the work of Zhi Qian, but the matter clearly merits further investigation. In 
any event, since the name Q7u/uzi appears in both parts of the text it seems 
safe to say that it was used by Zhi Qian, regardless of which part of the extant 
scripture is actually his. 

Luoyun renru jing eR AEH (T500): in Sengyou’s catalogue this title appears 
(with the second character written z=) only on Dao’an’s list of anonymous 
scriptures.”” 


'* For further discussion of this name see below, p. 369. In the printed Taishd edition a text 
entitled Da’aidao banniebuan jing appears as T144 (3.867a-869b), where it is credited to Bo (var. Bai) Fazu 
Fa (var. A) 44H. This attribution that is highly suspect, however, as it appears for the first time only in 
the Lidai sanbao ji FE{X= HAC (on the problematic nature of the attributions given in this catalogue see 
Tokuno 1990). The name Da’aidao K#38 does not occur in this text, where the Buddha’s foster-mother 
is referred to by the unwieldy transcription Mohebeiyehetijutanmi FEi] ESA (R42 (“Mahaprajapati- 
Gotami”). It does occur, however, in’ T145 (now entitled Fomu banniehuan jing). It seems likely that the 
name KS 3S MEV originally referred to the text now catalogued as T145 (the version of this scripture 
in which the name Qiu/uzi appears), while 1144 was probably originally entitled #R AYER. 


'°°T2145, 95.17¢7. 
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° Weisheng yuan jing RARE (var. RAAB) (T507): this title is also found 
only as one of Dao’an’s anonymous scriptures.” 
© Sibei jing URES (T769): this title did not appear in Dao’an’s catalogue (based 
on what has been preserved in Sengyou’s Chu sanzang jij), but it is included in 
a later list of “anonymous scriptures” compiled by Sengyou himself.”' More 
specifically, it appears in the subdivision of that category consisting of works 
he had not seen and which he considered to be lost 
In sum, in stark contrast to the impression we would get by unquestioningly accepting 
the attributions found in the Taishé canon, the earliest available source—that is, Sengyou’s 
catalogue—allows us to place only two of the texts on our list with some degree of 
confidence. The Liudu jijing 7\BES&# (1152) is firmly established as the work of Kang 
Senghui, while at least a portion of the received text catalogued as T225—i.e., the Da 
mingdu jing KAA KE—is equally well documented as the work of Zhi Qian. All of the 
other texts on our list are of uncertain authorship, and therefore of uncertain date. 
Whatever the date and provenance of these four anonymous texts, though, the fact 
that the name Qiu/uzi appears in scriptures reliably attributed to Zhi Qian and Kang 
Senghui allows us to determine that this rendition of the name of Sariputra had appeared 
in Chinese sources no later than the middle of the third century CE. 


ET vs. BMT: Patterns of Distribution 

Of the two homophonous renderings of Qiuluzi, the form % #4 would appear, at 
first glance, to be standard. It occurs in the main text in the Taishé edition of the canon 
(and therefore in the computer-searchable CBETA version) in the majority of the scriptures 
listed above, while the Da mingdu jing alone is consistent in using KT. The Luoyun 
renru jing employs the hybrid (and presumably corrupt) form 88, while another 
hybrid, #&#&F, occurs in two places in the Liudu ji jing.” In all other places (including 
the remaining eighteen of the twenty occurrences in the Liudu ji jing) the form with both 
bird radicals is used. It is tempting to conclude, therefore, that “Son of Waterbird-Egret” 
BF is the correct—that is, the original—form, and that “Son of Autumn Dew” 4k 
+ should be considered a variant. 

A more detailed examination, however, reveals that this is not the case. According 
to the information provided in the critical apparatus to the printed Taisho edition,” in 


0T2145, 55.17c19. 
"1 See 55.36a28. 
” See above, n. 7. 


* The notes to the Taishd edition are by no means always accurate; for a discussion of this issue 
and of various canonical collections not consulted by the Taishé editors see Zacchetti 2005, chapter 3 of 
the Introduction, §3.1. For a detailed study of a specific text it would of course be preferable to consult 
the available canonical editions directly. In the present case, however—given the large number of sources 
with which we are concerned—we have followed the expedient means of consulting (in most instances) the 
Taisho apparatus alone. Since the notes to all of the texts reviewed here point in a consistent direction, we 
are confident that the results obtained by doing thorough critical editions of all of these texts would not 
differ significantly. 
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the Fomu banniehuan jing (1145) the form of the name without bird radicals occurs in 
the Song & edition,”* and the same pattern of variation occurs in several instances in the 
Liudu jijing.”’ In the Sibei jing the form without bird radicals is reported to occur in Song 
as well as the Imperial Library edition (the so-called “Old Song,” abbreviated in the 
Taisho apparatus), while in the Weisheng yuan jing the form without bird radicals occurs 
in the Imperial Library edition alone.” In the Luoyun renru jing (where the hybrid form 
8 occurs in the main Taisho text), the form without bird radicals @X##) is listed 
as occurring in the Song and Imperial Library editions, while the form with bird radicals 
(4 3B) occurs in the Yuan 7t and Ming 48.” Conversely, in the Da mingdu jing—the 
sole member of the above group in which the form without bird radicals appears regularly 
in the main text—variant readings with the bird radicals appear in the Yuan and Ming 
editions.’ Despite slight differences in distribution from one text to another, the overall 
pattern of these variations is clear: older editions of the canon generally give the name 
as Qiuluzi' #8 F, while Qiuluzi? %#F predominates in more recent editions, especially 
those of the Yuan and the Ming.” 

Corroborating evidence can be found in medieval anthologies citing passages from 
some of these texts. All of the occurrences of the name Qiuluzi in stories from the Liudu 
jijing included in the Fingjie yixiang #8425248(T2121) compiled by Baochang HAR et al. 
in the 6th century CE,” the Fayuan zhulin }&5iKK (T2122) compiled by Daoshi i tH 
in the 7th century,” and the Zhujing yaoji #4482 (T2123, also by Daoshi)” uniformly 
appear as #K#8. The same is true of the sole citation from the Weisheng yuan jing 
(included in the Fayuan zhulin).° There is, in fact, no occurrence of Qiuluz? @¥F in 
the main text of any of these three collections. 


4 See p. 869, n. 18. 

* See p. 16, n. 9; p. 33, n. 20; and p. 48, n. 20. Other occurrences are indicated only by the symbol * 
used within the main text itself (e.g., 33c23-24). 

© See p. 775, n. 7. 

” See p. 769, n. 4. 

** See p. 478, n. 27. Subsequent variants are indicated in the main text by an asterisk. 

»” A spot-check of variants found in other editions of the canon for one of these six texts, the Da 
mingdu jing, showed that the variant with bird radicals first appeared prior to the Yuan, in the Qisha ff 
edition of the text, whose version of this sutra was carved in the early 1270s. In the version of the same 
text found in the rock-cut Fangshan [ALL canon, by contrast, the bird radicals do not appear. On the 
Qisha and Yuan editions of the canon as particularly rich in deliberate scribal emendations see Zacchetti 
2005, chapter 3 of the Introduction, §3.3.2. 

® See T2121, 53.50a28-29 (citing story #71; cf. 3.3848), 58a7 (story #25; cf. 3.16a25) and 143a16 
(story #49; cf. 3.28c12). 

*! See T2122, 53.665al (citing story #25; cf. 3.16.a25). 

* See 12123, 54.68c10 (again citing story #25; 3.16a25). 

3 See T2122, 53.660c22 (cf. T507, 14.775226). 

* Variants do occur in some of the later printed editions of the canon, as follows: 

¢ 712121, 53.50a28-29: the form with bird radicals appears only in the Yuan and Ming editions 
* 12121, 53.58a7: the form with bird radicals appears in the “Three Editions” (Song, Yuan, 
and Ming), while the Imperial Library edition has #8 4K (sic) 
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Given the combined weight of this evidence we are justified in concluding that 
“Son of Autumn Dew” #k#-f was the earlier form, while “Son of Waterbird-Egret” & 
# was a later development. It is thus Qiuluzi' #8 and not Qiuluzi? BEF that we 
should seek to connect directly with an Indian prototype. 


kk ok 


It is far from obvious, however, how the name “Sariputra” could have yielded the 
translation “Son of Autumn Dew.” An important clue, however, is found in the first 
Chinese character of this name. Working independently several years ago in Beijing and 
Honolulu, respectively, the authors of this article both came to the conclusion that the 
translation k#-- must not have been based directly on the name Sériputra, but instead 
on the variant form Saradvatiputra found in certain Indic-language texts. More specifically, 
this Chinese translation appears to be based on an etymological interpretation of 
Stradvatiputra as a derivative of sarada “autumn” (Ch. giu ®), while the character zi ¥- is 
obviously a translation of putra “son.” 

The rationale for the choice of the character /u # “moisture, dew,” however, is less 
apparent. Here the authors of this article came to two quite different conclusions, both 
of which are presented in full below. First, however—having determined that the Indian 
prototype of k#f should be S#radvatiputra—we will pause to review the available data 
concerning occurrences of this form of the name in Indic-language texts. 


Saradvatiputra in Indian Sources 

According to some Pali commentaries, the Buddha’s first disciple Sériputta (BHS 
Sariputra) was named after his mother, Ripasar7 or simply Sari by name.*> The Mahavastu 
and the Avadanasataka also give his mother’s name as Sari, while in the Pravrajyavastu 
of the Malasarvastivada Vinaya his mother is named Sarika."’ The names (Pali) Sariputta 
and Sarisambhava,* (BHS) Sariputra, Saliputra and Sarisuta, thus all go back to the 
tradition that “he was born of a mother named Sar7,” though there is no way to be sure 
whether this reflects the fact of the matter or not. 


¢ T2121, 53.143a16: the form with bird radicals appears in the Yuan and Ming editions 

¢ T2122, , 53.660c22: the hybrid form ## appears in the Song edition, while the Yuan and 
Ming editions have both characters with bird radicals 

¢ 2122: 53.665al: the same variants appear as in the previously cited passage 

¢ 12123, 54.68c10: the Yuan and Ming editions contain the form with bird radicals 

Cf. DPPN, s.vv. Sariputta Thera, Sari, Akanuma, s.vv. Ripasari, Sariputta. 

© Le Mabévastu, ed. Emile Senart, 3 vols, Paris 1882-1897: Imprimerie nationale; Reprint: Tokyo 
1977: Meicho-Fukyi-Kai, vol. 3, p. 56, 1.9; Avaddanasataka : A Century of Edifying Tales Belonging to the 
Hinayana, ed. J. S. Speyer, St.-Petersbourg : Académie Imperiale des Sciences, 1902 (Bibliotheca Buddhica 
3/a); Reprint: Tokyo, Meicho-Fukyu-kai, 1977, p. 186. 

Cf. The Vinayavastu of the Milasarvastivadin, Gilgit Manuscripts, ed. Nalinaksha Dutt, vol. 3, pts. 4, 
Srinagar 1950; Delhi 71984: Sri Satguru, pp. 11ff, esp. p. 23, I. 14. Cf. also Etienne Lamotte, Le traité de la 
grande vertu de sagesse de Nagarjuna (Mahaprajnaparamitasastra), Tome I-V, Louvain 1944-1980, pp. 47f, 
pp. 636f.; Jampa Lobsang Panglung, Die Erzahlstoff des Milasarvastivadavinaya : Analysiert auf Grund des 
tibetsichen Ubersetzung, Tokyo 1981: The Reiyukai Library, pp. 3-4. 

* Cf. DPPN, s.v. 
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Apart from these and his given name Upatissa (BHS Upatisya),”° he has another 
name, i.e., Saradvatiputra,” which is well attested in Buddhist Sanskrit sources.*' The 
occurrences found in the fragmentary Buddhist drama entitled Sariputraprakarana or 
Saradvatiputraprakarana, which was discovered in Qizil and probably was composed in 


®” This form is found also in an 


Mathura during the Kushan period, are the earliest. 
inscription in Kanheri Caves, Mumbai, presumably dating to the end of the fifth century.” 
It is noteworthy that, while this form is very common in the Suvikrantavikrami-pariprccha- 
prajhaparamita,* in the Satasahasrika Prajhaparamita,* as well as in Prajnaparamita 
manuscripts and fragments from Gilgit and Central Asia,* no instance is found in the 
editions of the Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita and the Paftcavimsatisahasrika Prajhaparamita, 
both of which are based on Nepalese manuscripts. 

An examination of the occurrences of these names in manuscripts of the Saddharma- 
pundarikasitra has produced a remarkable result. In each Nepalese manuscript, the form 
Sariputra occurs 140 times throughout the text, while the form Séradvatiputra is never 
found. In the Gilgit manuscripts of the same text edited by Sh. Watanabe,” by contrast, 
the form Sériputra occurs 89 times, while Saradvatiputra appears 66 times. In the 
so-called Kashgar manuscript of the same text—actually found in Khadaliq but purchased 
in Kashgar—S@riputra occurs 13 times, while Saradvatiputra appears 147 times. 

This brief investigation of these forms in the Lotus Sutra shows that the name 
Saradvatiputra was popular in Gilgit and Central Asia. It is probable that this version of 
the name was coined in Nothwest India in the course of the Sanskritisation of the 
language of Buddhist texts, and subsequently spread to Central Asia. The popularity of 
the form Saradvatiputra in those areas seems to have been reflected in certain Chinese 
translations, where its translation as Qiuluzi #k#8- began to appear by the mid-3rd 


century, as described above. 


” Cf. DPPN, s.v. 

“Tt is not clear how this name is related with the name Sariputra. 

“Cf. BHSD, s.v. Saradvatiputra. 

® Liiders 191 1a: 69, 10a2. Saradvati ..; Liiders 1911b = 1940: 195. C4, verso 4. Sariputraprakarane 
navamo ()nkab 9 aryya-Suvarnnaksiputrasy(?) aryy-Asvaghosasya krtis Saradvatiputrapprakaranam Samaptam. 
Cf. SHT, vol. 1, p. 38. Liiders dates the manuscript itself to the early Kushan period (c. mid-2nd century 
CE). 

© Tsukamoto 1996: 422, |. 5. paramamuner agryasravakasya’ arya-Sara[dva}tiputrasya caitya. 

“ Suvikrantavikramipariprechaprajfaparamita-sitra, edited with an introductory essay by Ryusho 
Hikata, Kyoto 1983: Rinsen Book Co. In this edition, the name Siriputra occurs only twice, while 
Saradvatiputra occurs two hundred times! 

* Cf. BHSD, s.v. Saradvatiputra. 

“° E.g., Seishi Karashima, “Sanskrit Fragments of the Kasyapaparivarta and the Paftcaparamita- 
nirdesasitra in the Mannerheim Collection,” in: Annual Report of The International Research Institute for 
Advanced Buddhology at Soka University for the Academic Year 2003, March 2004, pp. 110-116. 

” Saddharmapundarika Manuscripts Found in Gilgit, ed. Shoko Watanabe; pt. 1, photographic 
reproduction; pt 2, romanized text, Tokyo 1972-1975: The Reiyukai. 
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“Son of Autumn Dew”: Sources of the Name 

As we have seen, it is straightforward to trace the first character of Qiuluzi #K#ET 
to an interpretation of Sarad- as a derivative of sarada “autumn,” and zi ¥ is of course a 
translation of putra. The character #, however, poses serious challenges to the interpreter. 
Here we will sketch two possible scenarios for its development, proposed by Seishi 
Karashima and Jan Nattier, respectively. 


8 < “road, path” (SK) 

In attempting to explain the rendering of -vati as Ju #& (“dew”), I assume that the 
translators, who might have had knowledge of Middle Indic, including Gandhari, tried 
to make sense out of the suffix -vati—it might have been written as -vadi or as -vadhi in 
Gandhari*—and found a solution by relating it with Skt. -pathi (“path”) which might 
have developed to *-vadhi in Gandhari as well as in other Middle Indic dialects.” Thus, 
the name Séradvatiputra might have been interpreted as Sarad- (< sarad “autumn”) + 
*vadhi (< -pathi “path””) + putra (“son”) and rendered as *Qiuluzi #kPR-F (“Son of 
Autumn Path”), which was then presumably changed to a more poetical name Qiuluzi #K 
#8 -F (lit. “Son of Autumn Dew”), by adding the rain radical to Ju #6. 

Support for this hypothesis can be found in a similar misinterpretation which 
occurs in the case of Da’aidao K238 (“Great Path-lover”) and Dajingkui KBGZ (“Great 
Road-admirer”), both of which are early Chinese renderings of the name Mabaprajapati. 
As John Brough (1975: 581-582) has demonstrated, -pati, which might be expected to be 
written -padi or -padhi in Gandhiari, would have been understood as equivalent to Skt. 
pathi (“path”) or pada (“a step”) and translated in these ways. 

Still later the name was again changed to Qiuluzi BET (lit. “Son of Waterbird- 
Egret”) by adding the bird radical to the first two characters. The latter alternation was 
surely influenced by the tradition that “he was born of a mother named Sari,” for Skt. 
sari means a kind of bird.*! 


& < “yoghurt, fermented milk” (JN) 

A quite different interpretation becomes possible if we assume that the translator 
parsed the name Saradvatiputra not as sarad- + vati, but as sarad- + d(v)ati—i.e., that the 
name was treated as consisting of two overlapping parts. Such “overlapping translations” 
are not uncommon in early Chinese Buddhist texts; the best known example is surely the 


* For the development -t- > -d- > -dh-[3], see Brough 1962: 95, e.g. Skt. samiti > GDhp. samidhi; 
Skt. ghatayati> GDhp. ghadbedi. Cf. also von Hiniiber 2001: § 173. 

© The development of intervocalic -p- to -v- is common in Middle Indic, including Gandhari;_ cf. 
Brough 1962: 87, von Hiniiber 2001: § 181. For the development -th- > -dh-[8], see Brough 1962: 94, e.g. 
Skt. yatha > GDhp. yadha; Skt tathagata > GDhp. tadbakada. Cf also Salomon 1999: 121; do. 2000: 85; 
von Hiniiber 2001: §§ 173, 187. 

© The word pathi is well attested in the Rigveda, cf. Hermann Grassmann, Wérterbuch zum Rigveda, 
5., unveranderte Auflage, Wiesbaden °1976, Otto Harrassowitz, p. 767. It is used in classical Sanskrit as a 
weak stem of Skt. pathin (“path”) and also as prior member of a compound. 


*! For further discussion of this issue see below, pp. 371-373. 
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translation of paramita as duwuji $ P£KR “crossing over [to] the limitless,” an interpretation 
obtained by treating the Indic term as consisting of param + ita (understood as “gone 
across, gone to the other side” and translated as £), with the latter part of the word then 
reinterpreted as amita “limitless” and translated as #&#%.°* But there are numerous other 
examples as well. The translation of brabmana as fanzhi $i “Brahma-mind,” for example, 
appears to be the result of parsing the word as brahma (the name of the god) + manas 
“mind,” and the translation of samana “renunciant” as xixin Buty “calmed mind” is a 
parallel case.* The translation of adhimukti (“faith [in], strong inclination [towards]”) as 
xinjie {3% may be another example, with the entire word first translated as {& and then 
the latter part, reinterpreted as mukti “liberation,” translated again as fi# “release.” 

Following this line of reasoning, we may suppose that the translator who coined the 
Chinese term Qiuluzi #k#—who may well have been Zhi Qian, whose Da mingdu jing 
is the earliest datable work in which this name appears, and in whose translations all of 
the above examples appear—interpreted Saradvatiputra as consisting of sarada “autumn” 
+ dadhi “yoghurt, fermented milk” and, in an attempt to present the element dadhi in an 
appealing way, interpreted it rather poetically as /u #% “dew.”* (It may even be that this 
term was intended to carry overtones of the longer expression ganlu H#% “sweet dew, 
elixir,” reduced to a single character in order to conform to the standard format of a 
Chinese name.) If the Indic text which served as the basis of this translation was in 
Gandhari, the name Saradvati might actually have ended in -dbi, but even if not, this 
interpretation poses no phonological problems, for distinctions between voiced/unvoiced 
and aspirated/unaspirated consonants were often not observed by Zhi Qian and other 
translators of his era. As to the consonant cluster -dv-, even if it had not already been 
reduced to din an incoming Prakrit text, such combinations (many of which fell outside 
the phonological repertoire of Chinese) were regularly ignored. 


* See Ziircher 1959, vol. 2, p. 336, n. 140), where this is described as a “double translation.” It may 
be useful to distinguish, however, between double translations in the strict sense—in which a single 
element of a word is translated in two different ways—and “overlapping translations,” in which one or 
more syllables are borrowed to serve as parts of two different Indian terms, which are then translated into 
Chinese separately. An example of a double translation in the former sense is the rendition of pratyekabuddha 
into Chinese by Zhi Qian and others as yuanyijue tk—‘4, conveying two different Indian interpretations of 
the first part of the word, as both pratyeka “single” and pratyaya “cause.” ‘These two words are indistinguishable 
in some Prakrits, allowing an excellent opportunity for commentarial word-play. See Norman 1983 and 
Boucher 1998, pp. 490-491. 


° Though zhi # would ordinarily be translated as “will” or “intention,” in some early Buddhist 
scriptures it is used to translate manas “mind” (e.g., in T511, 14.780c23). 


** More specifically, ly “calmed mind” is the result of an etymological understanding of sramana 
as derived from Vsam “calm, lay to rest” (rather than its actual historical derivation from Wam “tire 
oneself out”). Once again, the latter (and overlapping) part of the word has been interpreted as a form of 
manas “mind.” For an example of this interpretation in Pali see the Dhammapada, §265 (samitatta papanam 
samano ti pavuccati). 

> The use of dadhi as an element of a personal name is attested elsewhere, e.g., in the case of the 
yaksa named Dadhimukha, see Jan Nattier, Once Upon a Future Time: Studies in a Buddhist Prophecy of Decline 
(Fremont, CA: Asian Humanities Press, 1991), pp. 294-295. 
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From KBT to PRT to HBT: Variations on a Theme 

The addition of bird radicals to the name Qiuluzi #K#8-F might appear, at first 
glance, to be simply a Chinese scribal variation. It seems certain, however, that another 
factor contributed to this development, for as noted above, the Sanskrit term sari (~ 
Sarika) is the name of a bird. 

The bird in question is the mynah, black in color and of moderate size. Qiulu %& 
i, by contrast, suggests a quite different species, for giu %& refers to a large waterbird, 
while /u # corresponds to the egret, a large white aquatic bird which can reach a full 
meter in height.” The combination #, in fact, appears to be a neologism, appearing 
for the first time in Buddhist texts. As a compound it is not registered even in such 
substantial dictionaries such as the Hanyu da cidian or the Grand Ricci, hence our translation 
“waterbird-egret” with these individual elements represented separately.” What is of 
immediate concern to us at the moment, however, is the not the vintage of the term, but 
the fact that these two types of birds could hardly be more different. It seems highly 
unlikely that the characters giu % and /u ®& would be chosen to translate the Sanskrit 
term sari. 

If, however, the earlier form was Qiuluzi' kB, as we have suggested above, then 
what needs explanation is not why séri was translated as “waterbird-egret,” but why the 
bird radicals came to be added to the earlier term. And here the evidence seems 
unequivocal. While Sariputra’s name seems to have attracted relatively little attention 
from commentators during the first centuries of Buddhist history, who seem to have 
been content simply to note that it was a matronymic (i.e., that Sariputra was named for 
his mother), at least by the beginning of the 5th century some commentators had 
begun to pursue the question in greater depth. Kum§arajiva’s Da zhidu lun K*# Heim, for 
example, reports that Sariputra’s mother was named Sari (## il) because her eyes resembled 
those of the sari bird (HRA Fil BAR). 

By transcribing rather than translating the name, however, Kumirajiva gave his 
readers no information about the species of the bird in question. It may well have been 
in this environment—when the name Q/u/uzi' ##EF had been in use for more than two 


*° For the identification of the sari as a mynah bird (gracula religiosa) see K. N. Dave, Birds in 
Sanskrit Literature, 1st edition (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1985), p. 81. 

*’ Tt is difficult, of course, to establish the precise species referred to by bird names in ancient texts; 
thus all of our references to these two kinds of birds should be understood to mean “a mynah-like bird” 
and “an egret-like bird,” respectively. 

*® See HD vol. 12, p. 1135ff.and the Grand Ricci, vol. 1, p. 1224b. 

* There seem to be no extended discussions of its meaning in Pali sources, other than to note that 
“Sariputra” was a matronym—in other words, that he was named after his mother (see DPPN, vol. 2, p. 
1108). Likewise the interlinear commentary (probably to be dated to the second half of the 3rd century) 
preserved with the first chapter of the Da mingdu jing, in which the name Qiuluzi' #K38- appears no fewer 
than 25 times, passes over its meaning in silence. 

© T1509, 25.137b2-3. This interpretation was subsequently repeated in other Chinese texts, 
including the Fahua yishu {£82386 (T1721, 34.459b28), the Weimojing yishu ERASBEH (T1781, 38.936b6- 
7), and the Fayuan zbulin JERE (T2122, 53.683b12-13). 
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centuries, and the tradition that Sariputra’s mother was named after the séri bird was 
beginning to circulate—that an obvious solution was found. The name was simply 
rewritten, now with bird radicals, as Qiuluz? BF, using characters with the same 
pronunciation. The fact that a “waterbird-egret” could not be more different from the 
mynah bird would not have disturbed Chinese readers for whom Kumiarajiva’s transcription 
remained opaque. 

It was not merely opaque, however, for the term she/i 4] had long been in use in 
an entirely different context: as a transcription of sarira, a term meaning “relics” (especially, 
though not exclusively, in the plural) but also “body” in a more general sense. And 
indeed, in a few texts we find Sariputra’s name derived from sarira and translated as 
Shenzi 4, “Son of the Body.” This interpretation certainly cannot be traced to 
Kumirajiva’s influence alone, for several texts containing this expression were produced 
before his time. Indeed, it is likely that the transcription of the name as Shelifu HAF, 
which (as we have seen) was in use as early as the mid-2nd c. CE, could already have 
generated this interpretation. Kumirajiva’s account may well have played a role, however, 
perhaps inspiring certain medieval Chinese scholar-monks (including Jizang Fs, Zhiyi 
#98, and Chengguan ###) to continue this usage. 

Meanwhile, as the name Qiu/uzi' #k#8-F was increasingly “corrected” to Qiuluz? % 
B&F by copyists, a small number of writers offered an ornithological alternative. In two 
works by the Gandharan translator JAanagupta Ral AMES (fl. 560-600),” as well as in 
commentarial works by the Korean monk Wonch’ik [lil] (613-696) and his Chinese 
counterpart Kuiji 4 (632-682), respectively,’ the name of Sariputra’s mother is 
associated with guyu 888 “mynah bird.” The latter two men were both disciples of 
Xuanzang, and they may well have gleaned some of their information from that source, 
but Kuiji’s discussion quotes directly from Jfanagupta’s work.“ Both commentators 
mention the existence of the term ##& without any explicit critique; W6nch’ik rejects 
YF, however, as simply wrong.” 

This small minority of voices seems to have had little success in calling attention to 


*! This rendering occurs in two works by Dharmaraksa—his version of the Lalitavistara (EIB, 
T 186, 3.537c9) and his translation of the Lotus Sdtra (IEYEHE#E, T263, 9.72c6; for the latter see Karashima 
1998, p. 388)—as well several times as in the Fenbie gongde lun 5th! Dy8ita (11507, 25.47a21 and passim), a 
treatise of uncertain date but which may be at least as old. 

” See his Fo benxing ji jing WhAStTS2H (T1190, 3.878b3, where the name of the bird is given as 
yingyu BRAS) and Fo fabua ru rulai de zhi busiyi jingjie jing (82H AROSE A IE (1303, 10.917c10, 
which reads 9888). The character ying $3 “parrot” in the first of these is probably a miswriting of gu &, 
another term meaning “mynah bird” (which, like gu 98, also occurs in compound with 48). 

* See Wonch’ik’s Renwang jing shu (<E#8Hi (T1708, 33.379b4-5) and Foshuo bore boluomiduo 
xinjing zan WORE LE ES EB (T1711, 33.545a2-4), and Kuiji’s Arituo jing shu Wl RRE RH (11757, 
37.315b28-29). 

T1757, 37.315b28-29, citing the HREM A MARS HEAR BRA. 

* See T1708, 33.379b5-6 and T1711, 33.545a4 (by Wonch’ik) and T1757, 37.315¢3 (by Kuiji). 
For the former’s objection to the translation AF see T1711, 33.545a5 @WATBB th). Wonch’ik’s 
criticism of this term was subsequently echoed in Huilin’s Vigiejing yinyi (54.364b, s.v. KET). 
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the identity of the s@ri as a mynah bird; in any event, the form *Quyuzi BAST does not 
appear in any translated text. The more elegant-sounding Qiuluzi %@¥, by contrast, 
continued in circulation, ultimately generating yet another version of the name: the 
shorter form Qiuzi %, which appears only in Chinese compositions and is clearly an 
intra-Chinese abbreviation.” Since our main concern in this paper has been to identify 
the antecedents of the translated name Qiuluzi' #k#§ in India and the impact of the 
transmission of additional Indian lore on the formation of its secondary derivative Qiuluzi” 
%& EF, we will not pursue the fortunes of this abbreviated form here. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It would be ideal if we could offer definitive proof of the way in which the name 
Qiuluzi' #k#&%F came to be. Unfortunately, however, the data necessary to resolve the 
question with certainty have not survived. We have not been able to locate any occurrence 
of the postulated original form “Son of Autumn Road” *#K®&+-, on the one hand, nor 
have we been able to identify any other instance in which /u #& (or ganlu #8) can be 
shown to be a translation of dadhi “yoghurt,” on the other. Yet the types of processes that 
could have led to the production of the translation of Saradvatiputra as “Son of Autumn 
Dew” via either of the means suggested above are well attested. We therefore believe 
that presenting two different scenarios for how this might have come about, and drawing 
attention to processes that can be shown to have taken place elsewhere, is a worthwhile 
endeavor in itself. 

In the course of this investigation, however, we have uncovered evidence of other 
kinds concerning the names of Sariputra in India and China, and on some of these we 
have been able to present more definitive results. First, we have shown that the name 
Qiuluzi ®K#F is based not directly on the name Sériputra, but on its variant form 
Saradvatiputra. Second, we have presented evidence that there is a distinct regional 
pattern to the use of this variant, which appears to have been most popular in the 
northwest of the Indian subcontinent (specifically, in the Gilgit region) and in Central 
Asia. Third, we have shown that the name Qiuluzi’ %&¥%F is not simply a scribal variant, 
but an attempt to deal with new information transmitted from India on the etymology of 
Sariputra’s name. Fourth, we have called attention to the existence of a strand of 
interpretation deriving the name Sariputra from sarira “body,” yielding the translation 
Shenzi &¥ “Son of the Body,” a rendition that was strongly criticized by some. Fifth, 
we have demonstrated that a small minority of translators and commentators had sufficient 
knowledge of the Indian background to see that the representation of sari as giulu 


° This name appears in more than three dozen Chinese texts (T1702, 1712, 1713, 1723, 1724, 
1733, 1734, 1736, 1739, 1748, 1758, 1772, 1774, 1782, 1795, 1799, 1801, 1815, 1848, 1861, 1874, 1967, 
1969B, 1976, 1989, 1992, 1993, 1997, 1998A, 2000, 2001, 2006, 2061, 2076, 2077, 2113, 2131, 2735, and 
2785); it is also discussed in Huilin’s S& Yigiejing yinyi — WES BE (T2128, 54.478b s.v. BFF and 
482b7). This abbreviation seems to have been based exclusively on the form of the name with bird 
radicals; the form *#k-f-, at any rate, does not seem to occur. 
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“waterbird-egret” was erroneous, pointing out that the correct equivalent would be quyu 
WA “mynah bird” instead. Sixth, we have shown that this attempt at correction went 
largely unheeded, with the form Qiu/uzi’ %¥F continuing to circulate and ultimately 
generating yet another derivative form, the highly popular abbreviation Qiuzi @¥-. 

Our research has also opened the door to an inquiry of another type, which we 
have not been able to pursue here but which holds considerable promise for the future. 
Our search for occurrences of the name Qiu/uzi (in both of its forms) has led us to the 
small group of translations discussed above in which this distinctive name appears. This 
is not, however, their only common feature, for these six texts share a number of other 
terminological and stylistic features as well. Using the two texts on the list that can be 
assigned to known translators (i.e., to Zhi Qian and Kang Senghui) as a benchmark, with 
further study we may be able to clarify the nature of the relationship among the members 
of this group. In so doing, we may be able to restore the four “anonymous translations” 
on this list to their rightful place in the history of Chinese Buddhist literature. 
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